The Trial of Coleman
being considered of grave importance, he was accorded a
trial at bar in the King's Bench before Sir William Scroggs,
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr Justice Dolben and Mr Justice
Wild* Dolben, an ill-mannered though able judge, and
by no means a time-server, was removed from the Bench
for his independence and honesty in 1681, but restored in
the Revolution. Scroggs, like most other public men of
the time, has been the target of much abuse and scandal.
He was certainly a hard drinker, but he was a scholar, and,
it is said, was brought up for the Church, but he seems to
have preferred the law and joined Gray's Inn to eat his
dinners. Then the Civil War broke out and he went out
to fight for the King. He was a man of large build and of
jolly aspect, but though he lacked the judicial dignity of
modern days, I do not find that he abused his office in
the foul manner that Jeffreys did, nor can he honestly be
charged with the disgraceful cruelty and bullying indulged
in by his successor. He was certainly a sincere believer in
the Protestant religion, and had no more doubt in his mind
that there was a Popish plot to destroy it than any other
English Protestant of his time. That he was biased against
Coleman and his friends is obvious, just as a King's Bench
judge of to-morrow would be biased against a Communist
found in correspondence with the statesmen of a foreign
and hostile nation and engaged in a plan to destroy the
existing government and religion.
If you read the account of his conduct of Coleman's
trial, and can put yourself in the judicial setting and
atmosphere of the seventeenth century, I believe you will
be satisfied that Scroggs tried the case with fairness, but on
the facts and Coleman's own letters, there was no real
defence to the indictment.
Scroggs has been blamed and was in fault, according to
the highest standards of judicial demeanour, in interrupting
Coleman's evasive defence. But when I read his saying to
Coleman: " You have such a swimming way of melting
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